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MANDELL CREIGHTON, PASTOR, SCHOLAR 
AND MAN * 

When the excellent but unremarkable Benson died, and the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury became thus vacated, Creighton, 
then Bishop of Peterborough, was one of those most frequently 
mentioned as possessing all the requirements for the place. In- 
deed it is hard to see why Salisbury did not select him. For 
given the choice between Creighton and Temple — and all admit 
that it boiled down to that — we believe that three prime minis- 
ters out of five would have chosen the former. Now it may be, if 
one may burst into such terrifying regions as the thoughts of the 
mighty, that Salisbury reasoned thus: Here are two men equally 
deserving and equally needed by this majestic position; one of 
them is seventy-five years old, and the other fifty-three; why 
not give it to him who has but few years to live, and thereby 
crown his career, and afterwards, when nature has claimed its 
due, give it to the younger man ? Surely this was a reasonable 
position to take, and as a matter of fact it is the only one which 
seems to explain the passing over of Creighton. 

Such an introduction requires that we compare these two men. 
Let us avoid as much odiousness as possible and do so ; and in 
the act we may also attain a preliminary bird's-eye view of our 
hero which will add interest to the following sketch. 

These two men were the Montserrat and Matterhorn of Epis- 
copal mountains. There are higher mountains, and there have 
been greater Bishops — Grosseteste and Theodore for example — 
but none ever appealed more to the imagination. Temple 
was the Montserrat ; serrated, rough, ugly, ill-formed ; but with 
a malformity that thrust its jagged peaks clear up into the 
heavens — a ruggedness which appealed and ever will appeal to 
the love and affection of men. The Rugby boys loved him be- 

* If this article inspires anybody to read Mrs Creighton's life of this great 
man its purpose will be accomplished. It is a book full of "wise saws and 
modern instances" which cannot but help in clearing the reader's atmos- 
phere, and suggesting directions for thought on many subjects. 
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cause he was such a "just brute;" the men loved him because 
he was such a godly ruffian. 

Creighton was the Matterhorn. Rugged and severe; but 
less unlovely than his older brother, he likewise stood out as a 
mountain among mountains. Though lacking the fascination of 
excessive rudeness, he was far from gentle — the psychology of 
the truth that the more you kick a dog the more he will love 
you, is one of the paradoxes of human nature. With all re- 
spect and reverence, we say that the only explanation of the 
fact that men loved Temple more than Creighton was that 
he kicked them harder. This sounds absurd, but one who has 
studied both the men will perceive that there is much philos- 
ophy in it. Certainly Temple did not exceed Creighton intel- 
lectually. Spiritually they were equal giants. As an executive, 
Temple may have been greater, but Creighton's superior knowl- 
edge of men neutralized that. And so we do not hesitate to say 
that it was for no superiority that Temple instead of Creighton 
was elevated to the See of Canterbury in 1891. But it is high 
time that we commence our story. 

Mandell Creighton was born July 5, 1843. It will at once be 
realized that his memory could not carry him back to the turgid 
times of the Oxford movement. For it was in the year of his 
birth that Pusey was condemned for teaching doctrine contrary 
to the Church of England ; and that Newman preached his last 
sermon as an Anglican, and that Arnold died. 

This is an important fact, as it is possible that it was be- 
cause there lay no slumbering recollections in his mind of the 
violence of those days, that when he succeeded Temple at Lon- 
don, he dealt with the then Ritualistic difficulties with so much 
firmer hand. If the alliteration is pardonable, Temple tem- 
porized with it; having been born in 1821, and carrying in his 
memory the miseries of the forties, he was doubtless thereby 
influenced in his actions. But Creighton's memory carried him 
back to no such harrowing days. 

Carlisle — cold, cheerless, borderlandish Carlisle — was his 
birthplace, and, as we might expect, one of his parents, his 
father, was a Scotchman. As a child he was normal. It is com- 
forting to note that he neither wrote sermons upon the occasion 
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of his graduation from swaddling clothes as we are told Kings- 
ley did, nor did he keep a religious diary from his cradle. 
He was not cursed with precocity. If there is one thing 
about him that shines out resplendently it is his colossal 
common sense. He was inordinately ordinary. That was his 
greatness. 

Public school life played a small part in his boyhood, though 
he did go to the Durham Grammar School for the four years 
which preceded his going up to Oxford in 1862. At Merton 
it is that his strength and ability first came into prominence: 
for though he only took a second class in Law and Modern 
History, yet this was owing to his being the victim of cir- 
cumstances — which we can well believe when we learn that 
Jowett was so impressed with his solidity that he asked him to 
stand for a Balliol fellowship. He chose to remain faithful to 
his own college, however, and was presented with a clerical fel- 
lowship in the end of 1866. He was able to accept this because 
it had always been his desire to take orders. 

It would be an inexcusable digression to describe the Oxford 
of 1866, when Creighton began his career as a teacher. But be- 
cause of the light it sheds on the essential tone of the man, 
there is one side of the life which we should mention. It was a 
time of transition; from being an institution of and for the 
clergy, Oxford had begun to be transformed into a modern uni- 
versity wherein Theology should be recognized as the Regina 
scientiarum, but not as the Rex orbis terrarum. This change 
had been brought about by the spirit of the times. 

"Essays and Reviews" had just announced facts which had 
thrown many precipitate obscurantists back on their ecclesias- 
tical haunches. Arnold's irrefragable logic had cleared up many 
a point of polity; Jowett's teachings were knifing many darling 
medisevalisms in the front and back; Colenso's book had proved 
that Episcopal robes could no longer be counted on to muffle the 
voice of truth; Stanley, the high priest of breadth, had just 
been appointed to one of the most conspicuous positions in the 
Church, the Deanship of Westminister; and lastly and less 
germanely, but quiet as important, Darwin's "Origin of Spe- 
cies' ' had been out but seven years. At such a time it was that 
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Creighton, the young teacher, began his meditations upon the 
meaning of the ministry of the Church. 

We have brought in all this because it is necessary to account 
for that type of churchmanship which came into prominence in 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century, and of which 
Creighton was so splendid an example. It was a type unheard 
of before, but the only type through which the English Church 
can be victorious in the terrific struggle which all can see that 
she has before her. 

We shall point out later that we believe that it was this atti- 
tude which enabled him to make at once a great scholar and a 
great Bishop. On his entering the ministry, Scott Holland 
writes: 

"He took his stand for God, and made his great decision at 
the extreme hour of intellectual tension, when the panic aroused 
by the new criticism was at its height, and when the victorious 
efficacy of the scientific and critical methods appeared to have 
all but swept the field. It is difficult for us now to gauge the 
dismay of that bad hour. At the close of the sixties it seemed 
to us at Oxford almost incredible that a young Don of any intel- 
lectual reputation for modernity should be on the Christian side. 
And Creighton by temperament lay open to the full force of the 
prevailing movement." 

Creighton himself told his wife shortly afterwards that he was 
judged a knave in his decision, because they knew he was no fool. 
Now the point we wish to stress, and if we have any hidden 
Tendenz in this article it is this, is that only the men who have 
breathed in this atmosphere, and who thereby know and sympa- 
thize with both sides of the tremendous argument of life, only 
they are qualified to lead in these days the army of the Lord. 
We need many Creightons. It will be our endeavor in our 
further sketch to portray such a man. 

We have now to follow out a double thread in the development 
of our hero: the historical and the pastoral. So far as his early 
life as an Oxford tutor is concerned, we shall say nothing more 
than that it was there that he gravitated to a specialization upon 
History, and that he went through a severe struggle in deciding 
whether he should give up his life to study or to preaching. 
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Incidentally, and for the benefit of those who suffer from a feel- 
ing of unpreparedness for their work, we might remark that 
this great historian began teaching modern history on six 
months' notice. But historical teaching was then in its in- 
fancy; for Stubbs, the originator of the new spirit so far as 
it exists in England to-day, did not begin his work at Oxford 
till 1866. But to return to Creighton. As we said, he was sore 
troubled whether he should devote his life to the Church or the 
classroom. He had been ordained in 1870 and was married 
shortly thereafter. If we judge his character aright, it was his 
marriage which was the deciding factor in causing him to 
choose the Church. 

Here we must mention a most vital element in his character: 
his aestheticism. Imagination plays a large part in religion, and 
we see in Creighton's deep love for the beautiful, the quality 
which made a clergyman out of one predominantly scientific. 
Wherever you find the love of Beauty and the love of Science 
blended together, there do you find the kind of man that this 
world needs. In Creighton these two were fused in perfect 
proportion. And, to return, it was this aesthetic sensibility 
which weighed down the balances and decided him to take a 
parish. Of course we fuse these two influences, his marriage 
and his aestheticism ; for it was through the former that the latter 
was brought out, as the following story will show : 

"It was in February, 1871, that Creighton first met his future 
wife. His attention was attracted to her in a characteristic 
way. Yellow was a favorite color of his, and was at that time 
little worn. At one of Ruskin's lectures his quick eye noticed 
a girl wearing a yellow scarf, and seeing Mr. T. H. Ward speak- 
ing to her, he rushed up after the lecture to ask him 'who is 
that girl who has the courage to wear yellow ? ' . .A few days 
afterwards, Mr. Ward invited me [Mrs. Creighton is speaking] 
to lunch to meet Mr. Creighton . . . We at once found 
that we had many tastes in common ; ... at our first meet- 
ing we discussed Tintoretto and Titian ... in three weeks, 
the day before I left Oxford, we became engaged. . . . 
Many of the early days of our engagement were spent looking at 
pictures in the National Gallery and Kensington Museum, or 
studying early Italian engravings at the British Museum." 
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It is very evident that aesthetic sensibilities played a large 
part in his life. This could be developed more fully had we 
time to quote some of his wonderful letters written under the 
spell of some majestic cathedral's loveliness, or in the ecstasies 
of enthusiasm aroused in him by the glories of the Alps. 
Neither Robertson in the Tyrol, nor Kingsley on the moors, 
was more profoundly shaken by Nature's thundering cry of 
"God!" than was he. 

Of his wife we must speak. She was a very remarkable 
woman : a fact which is demonstrated by the brilliant biography 
she has written, if by nothing else. Throughout their lives he 
found in her an unfailing source of advice and inspiration. It 
is no gallantry or convention that leads us to say this of Louise 
Creighton. Though rough to many, yet as a family man he 
was extraordinarily attractive. Children were his passion, and 
this was his strong hold with those with whom he came into 
pastoral relations. He delighted to play with babies, and to 
roll on the floor with children, and to romp with superb unepis- 
copal clamor. 

But to revert to the aesthetic side of the man: the love of 
poetry was one of the great passions of his life. He wrote 
some verses, but it was as a reader and critic rather than as a 
writer that he deserves attention. When all is said and done, 
the supreme test is the ability to read and expound Dante: and 
Creighton was an authority on the subject; some of his most 
delightful lectures, in fact, were upon the exiled Florentine. 
When travelling he generally beguiled the hours with the lucu- 
brations of Browning or Tennyson, and withal, there are few 
men who drank more constantly at the fountain of the muses. 
This then was a vital side of Mandell Creighton. It was sym- 
tomatic of the whole undertone of his life. 

Three years after his marriage he accepted the Embleton 
Vicarage, and thereby obtained the peaceful and pleasant home 
of which he was desirous. For, to use his own words, one 
can get no "quiet, . . undisturbed by struggles concerning 
your work" at Oxford, while up in the solitary Northumber- 
land parish there was "an opportunity for uninterrupted work 
all the year round." It was there that we see developing both 
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sides of his abundant nature; there it is that he becomes re- 
nowned both as pastor and scholar. His ten years there were 
the most important in his life. The later years were more 
important only for others. That is a division which we often 
forget to make in estimating the relative value of the periods 
of a man's life. When he made this move to Embleton the 
melancholy Mark Pattison told him that he was wrecking his 
chances, but a more wise friend prophesied that it meant that 
he was destined to end in the Cathedra of St. Augustine. 

It would be a delight to relate the events which brought him 
into such prominence, but our task is more to depict tendencies 
than to catalogue happenings. However, we will profit by a 
summary account of his activities. 

The flock of which he became the shepherd had been deci- 
mated by indifference, and Creighton, not content to luxuriate 
in his library, went to work with all his energies to awaken and 
enliven them. His efforts were crowned with success, and the 
parish soon attained a degree of prosperity unknown before. 
His genuine interest in everybody soon made him the central 
figure of the county. Now we all know that building up a par- 
ish is no loafing affair, and how Creighton did this and at the 
same time wrote two volumes of his history is a marvel. His 
was a cavernous capacity for work. Think for a moment what 
he had to do in addition to his pastoral work. He was no super- 
ficial writer. Not a statement would he make until he had 
searched the scriptures historical for verification. To do this 
he was forced to make many trips to the British Museum, the 
Record Office and the Bodleian. This would have entirely de- 
moralized any ordinary parish priest. Added to these journeys, 
he availed himself of the London Libraries' arrangement by 
which books were sent to him, and he had agents go and make 
transcripts of whatever documents he desired in the Vatican and 
Venice collections. His private means stood him in good stead, 
in that he was able to buy most of the German and Italian books 
that he needed. 

His mornings were generally given to study, while in the af- 
ternoon he and his wife would walk and accomplish whatever 
parish business or calls were necessary. In the evening, whist, 
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if there was company, if not, then study — but not after eleven 
o'clock. His wife says that she never knew him to sit up after 
that hour to finish a piece of work. In so short a day how could 
he accomplish so much ? 

In 1 881-1882, he brought out the first and second volumes 
of his "History of the Papacy during the Reformation." In the 
last edition, after he had been compelled to give up the idea of 
finishing it, he changed the title to "A History of the Papacy 
from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome." 

If Creighton was criticised for anything it was for his abso- 
lute impartiality ; but what more saving a condemnation could 
the historian desire ? Lord Acton said of his work : "The his- 
tory is told with a fullness and accuracy unusual in works which 
are the occupation of a lifetime ; ... he speaks with regret 
of his imperfect command of books, but it is right to expose the 
guile that lurks in this apology. The northern vicarage, in 
which Bulaeus and Traversari are as familiar as Burnet must be 
a rare and enviable spot. Every particular is taken so rigor- 
ously from the original that he remains independent of the mod- 
erns who have trodden the same paths." 

Throughout this time his relations with Hodgkin, of Italian 
Invasion fame, were close and helpful. One letter to Hodgkin 
is an excellent digest of Creighton's whole attitude towards his 
work. He says in it: "All that I aimed to write was a histor- 
ical history. I don't think that it is any good trying to popu- 
larize history, except by writing it as clearly as possible, and by 
avoiding all needless tediousness. When events are tedious you 
must be tedious. When they are exciting you must let yourself 
rise with them." 

Enough of the Embleton scholar and pastor, and the years 
wherein a great character became crystallized. In 1884 he was 
elected to the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford. The English custom of "standing for" lectureships 
and professorships is something we can never understand ; no 
more can we their cold-blooded way of asking abrupt questions 
in cases where we self-consciously circumlocute. It seems 
strange to hear of men like Lightfoot or Stubbs or Creighton 
working (decently but actually) to get a University appoint- 
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ment; and it grates on our feelings to read Creighton' s letter 
asking "how much" the Dixie professorship is "worth." He 
had hoped to get the "Regius" of Modern History at Oxford, 
or failing that, a Canonry at St. Paul's, but Freeman and Scott 
Holland "beat him out," and he had to content himself with the 
newly created chair at Cambridge. He soon became, however, 
a devoted and much contented Cambridge man, and it is to his 
work at that great institution that we must now turn. 

We must confess ourselves to be balked by an embarrassment 
of riches, for there are so many things to tell about Creighton 
the teacher that it is hard to know where to begin. He came to 
Cambridge at a critical moment in its historical work. It de- 
volved on him to organize a new department or chair, and also 
to infuse some of the modern spirit into an old-fashioned atmos- 
phere. Kingsley and Seeley had been the leading influences in 
historical work there prior to his coming, and though they were 
excellent stylists they were not technical historians. 

His inaugural lecture made it clear to all that a new ideal was 
to be upheld, a new theory employed. His method can be 
summed up in these words from that lecture: "Science knows 
no difference of method, and . . . ecclesiastical history must 
be pursued in exactly the same way and with the same spirit as 
any other branch of history." 

Under this clear-cut policy, and urged by an incisive, vigor- 
ous personality, new life at once entered the Cambridge school 
of history. His theory was not the only thing which differed 
from his predecessor's. His way of teaching was likewise origi- 
nal. Perfunctoriness and palaver found no place in his system. 
Informality, professorial informality and directness, the two 
greatest items in all pedagogy, were characteristic of Creighton. 
The old folk shook their heads, but the young ones shook their 
brains. For what was lacking in form was more than made up 
in matter, and a keen enthusiasm resulted from his efforts. His 
aphorisms soon became famous, and his paradoxes made living 
beings out of the dry bones of facts and figures. 

His wife says: "He did not limit his lectures to the number 
required by the statutes (a fact which will be appreciated by all 
who ever attended Cambridge or Oxford ; for the observance of 
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that statutory limitation is one of the most irritating things 
which a foreigner encounters there), but was guided by his esti- 
mates of the needs of his subject." Would that more English 
professors would follow that rule ! 

He lectured on many different subjects, such as: The History 
of the Crusades; English Ecclesiastical History, 1603-1640; 
The Rise of the Mendicants ; The Age of Elizabeth. He insti- 
tuted conversation classes in order to make possible closer rela- 
tions between himself and the students, and at these endeavored 
to make real and living the people under discussion. "Which 
of the English Kings would you rather have to take you down to 
dinner?" he is reported to have asked a Newnham girl in his 
effort to make her realize that she was not studying geology or 
chemistry. With whoever desired to learn he soon made close 
friends, and the walks they had with him ever remained large in 
their memories. 

Besides teaching, he interested himself in the library and the 
press ; those two great departments of the English Universities 
— do they not stand for the static and dynamic forces of Oxford 
and Cambridge ? This suggests his part in the establishment of 
the English Historical Review. In 1885 Creighton was one of 
a party who dined at the house of James Bryce to discuss the 
possibility of such a publication. Acton, Church, A. W. Ward 
and York Powell were also in the company. The idea was not a 
new one — had, in fact, been mooted for twenty years, but 
money and a man had never yet been found to make it possible. 
J. R. Green had been the first promoter of the scheme, but it 
was not till Creighton loomed up that it became a probability. 
He would and could be the editor, and the Longmans appeared as 
the "wherewithal." The following extract from a letter written 
to York Powell on May 11, 1885, gives us in little the actual be- 
ginning: "Mr. C. J. Longmans' answer to my letter is better 
than I expected. It is very much better that he should under- 
take it. If he cannot float it no one can. . . I will edit it for 
nothing to start the concern for a year. Of course we might get 
articles gratis at first, but no one should be asked to write with- 
out some remuneration being offered. ' ' And so the Review was 
launched, and at once came into prominence and made an unex- 
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pected financial success. Everybody put his shoulder to the 
wheel. Besides those already mentioned, Seeley, Robertson 
Smith, S. R. Gardiner, Garnett, and Freeman joined in and 
gave to it their time and attention. But the burden fell all on 
Creighton, and to him do we owe the success and excellence 
of that valuable periodical. 

If we have before wondered at his astounding capacity for 
work, what shall we now say, when we learn that in addition to 
his lectures and teaching and his editing of the Review, was 
added the labor of completing and bringing out the third and 
fourth volumes of his "History of the Papacy?" How small 
and miserable do our little efforts seem when compared to such 
labors as these ! 

We have no time to tell of his visit to America in 1887 as the 
Cambridge representative at the celebration of Harvard's two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary, nor of his relations to the 
Worcester Cathedral, of which he was made a Canon in 1885. 
This position was very grateful to him, offering as it did a com- 
plete change of air and occupation. For though he had left 
Embleton, yet he had not lost his love for ministerial work. In 
fact it is needful to note that the Worcester Canonry seems to 
have been the connecting link between the Parish and the Epis- 
copate. There it was that his love for people was fed ; there it 
was that his zeal for preaching the gospel was kept from dying 
down ; that zeal which made him later such a superb pastor 
pastorum. 

If digressions add anything they are pardonable, and as we 
are endeavoring to picture a phase of English clerical life, the 
following is germane and permissible. Speaking of Creighton's 
going to Worcester, reminds us of an expression he used in one 
of his letters at the time: "The result of my promotion," he 
writes, "will be for a year or two pecuniary ruin; but that must 
be faced." 

How strange does that sound! How mediaeval! Advance- 
ment in the ministry of Humility meaning financial ruin! 
And yet in England preferment means heavy expenses, expenses 
comparable to — though totally different in kind from — those 
incurred with us in otaining political advancement. The Amer- 
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ican clergyman is freed from all this because he has not such 
an incubus of appearances to keep up. The social amenities of 
the British parson are heavy and dangerous. Why, even so un- 
affected a man as Westcott, a man so simple that he refused to 
be "disgraced" by "being dragged" about by a pair of animals, 
and up until the time when age compelled him to, never rode in 
a carriage if he could avoid it, so simple a man as this writes to 
Farrar on his acceptance of the See of Durham: "The expenses 
of entering in the office are so considerable that I shall be 
obliged to borrow largely from my brokers for necessary things, 
and I should not feel it right to do so for what is in the least 
unnecessary." And Temple, that Diogenes in simplicity, 
records that his acceptance of the Exeter Bishopric made his 
purse empty for many a day. In the present times, when Ang- 
lican ecclesiasticism is under such hot fire, this is an interesting 
evidence of one of the causes of the criticisms. But we must 
turn to our"lastly" and speak about Creighton the Bishop. 

On the 1 2th of February, 1 891, he received a letter from Lord 
Salisbury saying that the Queen had given her consent to his 
nomination for the See of Peterborough, succeeding Magee 
who had been advanced to the Archbishopric of York. His 
wife says: "For some time he had been troubled by the con- 
stant talk of his friends and others, that he was bound to be a 
Bishop some day. He had absolutely no wish for the office. I 
remember one occasion walking with him by the river at Wor- 
cester when he spoke about the things that people said, and re- 
marked, ' I should like to put a special petition in the Litany 
that I might be saved from becoming a Bishop,' and then he 
added, 'and the worst of it all is that I believe I should make 
quite a good Bishop.' " 

The "blow" fell at length however, and the decision had to 
be made — should he abandon his books, burn them behind him 
and for the rest of his days occupy himself with parochialia 
and politics? No wonder he called it a "blow!" It was a 
choice between duty and pleasure. Was it his duty to remain 
a student? Not daring to trust his own judgment upon the 
possible value of his future services to the alternative worlds he 
appealed for advice to two representatives of these divergent 
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fields of labor — Bishops Philpott and Hort. From the former 
he received an urgent appeal that he enter the Episcopate ; from 
the latter the reply seems to have been less definite. However, 
not perceiving sufficient reasons for refusing the higher office he 
speedily made up his mind that History must be sacrificed and 
the labors and lassitudes of a Bishopric undertaken. 

There is enough material to write volumes on this matter of 
scholars accepting Bishoprics. It is so frequent in England, 
and so frequently for the worse. Stubbs and Westcott and 
Lightfoot and Moule and a host of others have done it. Were 
they right, or would not the Church have prospered rather had 
they continued their studies and left to such men as Winning- 
ton Ingraham and Cosmo Lang — pastors pure and simple — the 
complicated problems of the Episcopate? We cannot discuss 
this question here, but the asking of it has been worth while, 
because it has brought out and emphasized the change which 
Creighton was called upon to make, and has emphasized his 
largeness and versatility. For he stood the change and shone 
out as brilliantly in his new life as he had in he old; a fact 
which could not be stated so unqualifiedly of Lightfoot or West- 
cott, and not at all of Stubbs. Now there were two factors 
which made this triumph over such a transfer of energies possi- 
ble; we have already pointed them out. His tremendous com- 
mon sense and his highly developed aesthetic sensibilities. It 
was because they lacked these characteristics in such a high 
state of development that the others were not able so completely 
to transfer their energies from the professorial chair to the Epis- 
copal Cathedra. Give me a man with penetrating common 
sense and keen aesthetic feelings and I will show you a great 
Bishop. The combination is rare, but they are the two chiefest 
ingredients in the making of a Bishop. 

We have already dwelt upon Creighton' s artistic and poetical 
side, let us now give reasons for our eulogizing his common 
sense. He saw so clearly through sham; he saw so clearly 
through show; he was so completely unclergyized. All know 
what that expression stands for. There is a subtle something 
which smothers so many clergy and annihilates their usefulness. 
Sometimes it is their conception, or rather misconception, of 
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their office ; sometimes it is their complete lack of humanity ; 
sometimes it is the clerical waistcoat, which forms, as it were, 
a black barrier between them and mankind. How we wish at 
times that there were at least one buttonhole in it through 
which they might take an occasional peek at real life. 

Creighton was handicapped by none of these emasculating, 
dehumanizing characteristics. He understood men, and they 
understood him. His remark that "there are no people who do 
quite so much harm as those who go about doing good," reveals 
clearly his insight into life, and his contempt for the clergyized 
man. Or again when he writes : "Everyone lives on some sort 
of principle, even if he refuses to acknowledge it," he shows 
that he can deal with men on equal terms. In a similar connec- 
tion he shows us his comprehension of young men and how to 
deal with them when he says: "I notice that many young men 
who have got to rational beliefs, very often dwell more in con- 
versation on the tradition they have abandoned than on the 
truths they have attained. That is natural because the traditions 
stand out clear, they have rationally abolished them — but the 
truths they have got they hold in an individual form — it is hard 
to give them a genuine expression. Moreover, their system has 
been built upon their own moral nature, and to explain it re- 
quires immense confessions." 

Of his Peterborough work we cannot attempt to speak at 
length. During his five years he gave much attention to the re- 
storation of dilapidated churches — a sign of his love of the beau- 
tiful; he played a large part in arbitrating the strike in the boot 
and shoe trade; he completed the fifth volume of his history; and 
made himself generally beloved by his clergy. 

His visit to Moscow as ecclesiastical representative of Eng- 
land at the coronation of the present Czar was a large moment 
in his career. His letters home on that occasion are simply 
fascinating, giving us a description of Russian life that is quite 
the best we have ever read — unless it be the picture given by 
Stanley in his letters from Russia when he was there in similar 
capacity at the wedding of the Duke of Edinburgh. The let- 
ters have one point of interest to all students of contemporary 
politics in their vivid representation of the notorious Pobiedo- 
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nostzeff, with whom the Bishop of Peterborough struck up a 
great friendship, and who, if we are to believe his impressions, 
was really not such a ruffianly ecclesiastic after all. But we 
must rush on to his advancement to London in 1896. 

On his acceptance of the London promotion, letters poured in 
from all sides evidencing how highly he was valued by men of 
all shades of opinion. And yet, though his was a triumphal 
procession, it was with an aching heart that he undertook this 
most onerous of all ecclesiastical offices. Bishop of London! 
In comparison to that, Rome and Paris are insignificant. To 
carry on the mechanical business of that office is more than one 
man's work, how then can any one add to it "the care of all the 
churches?" While at Peterborough he had been able to do a lit- 
tle work, and though he wrote then "my life has been that of a 
man trying to write a book and is the object of a conspiracy to 
prevent him from so doing," yet he had been able to write a 
little. His wife speaks appealingly enough of this little. "It 
. , . was pathetic to see the eagerness with which he corrected 
a chance proof, or hunted out the answer to some historical ques- 
tion sent him by some stray correspondent." But in going to 
London even these stolen pleasures had to go. One of the most 
striking facts in regard to the amount of work the new Epis- 
copate entailed is suggested by the passing remark of his wife 
that his correspondence was terrible, and that she remembered 
one noon seeing him mailing seventy letters which had been the 
result of a morning's sitting at his desk. And he had no type- 
writer. He sighs one day, "Alas, life closes around me in 
ways which I do not wish, and I doubt if I shall ever have time 
to read or write again. " Truly his nolo episcopari must have 
been an honest one! 

As to the actual results of his five years in London, they 
were the days of the height of the Ritualistic controversy. As 
we said in speaking of his age, he was not old enough to remem- 
ber the palpitations and trepidations of the forties, and hence 
his actions were not faint-hearted or indefinite. But they were 
splendidly just and broad. Modern conditions demand modern 
medicines. You can no longer treat typhoid by phlebotomy, 

or ecclesiastical differences with mustard plaster-like mandates. 
16 
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We have reached the days of trained nurses and scientific treat- 
ment in the Church as well as in the hospital, and its future de- 
pends upon its being supplied with enough of these trained 
specialists. The problems that rise up and smite us in the face 
in these times cannot be set aside with a pompous mouthing 
of ecclesastical vocables ; no more can they be avoided by Jes- 
uitical evasions. They must be met fairly and squarely, and, 
as we have said before, the only men who can rise to these emer- 
gencies are churchmen of the type of which Creighton was such 
a sterling example. It is not enough to be broad only. Your 
breadth must have the sympathy of a positivist rather than the 
indifference of a negativist. Unprogressive breadth inevitably 
becomes narrowness. Creighton made a great Bishop of London 
because he was abounding in positive and sympathetic breadth ; 
what is that, however, but common sense ? 

They were the Kensit days in which he was pontificating. 
Kensit, that incorrigible Don Quixote! that complete fanatic! 
That the new Bishop was to officiate at the confirmation service 
at the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, robed in cope and mitre, 
came to this idiot's ears, and he forthwith went full armed and 
full voiced to that ceremony, intending to protest stentorianly. 
But he was prevented. However, the Bishop in leaving the 
church purposely sought occasion to shake hands with Kensit 
and tell him that he was sure they could get on together as soon 
as they understood each other. He never yielded, but was al- 
ways kind and considerate. For example, his dealings with 
Suckling, the extremist at St Alban's, Holborn, show that 
though he would not permit the laws to be violated, yet he 
would do so by no high-handed mediaeval method. A remark 
he made to a friend on the subject of the Ritualists is a good 
example of his perspicacity: "All these people," he says, "make 
one mistake. They believe that it is their excrescences which 
make them succeed, whereas it is themselves." How pro- 
foundly true ! Give me a good enough man, and I will guarantee 
to make his services acceptable to any congregation, whether he 
conduct them with puritanical simplicity or Parisian complex- 
ity. After all clothes cannot make the man. But any clothes 
can look well on some men. 
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Would that we could enlarge on the saneness of his rule, and 
the extent of his labors in London. But we must end. No man 
could live long at the pace he had kept up for the last thirty 
years. Intensity of life seems to preclude extensity. Temple 
and Gladstone are the only two men we ever heard of whose 
bodies survived long years of desperately serious living. Creigh- 
ton had no such iron frame, and in 1900 his machinery sim- 
ply wore out. An internal ulcer was the specific cause, but be- 
hind that was the general outcry of a long abused body. Death 
was not long put off, and early in January, 1901, this superb 
spirit went to its rest. He had made use of his talents if ever 
man had. His favorite philosophy of Entsagung had been per- 
fectly lived up to. He had made the most of his limitations, 
and had thereby decreased the limitations of his brethren. How 
deeply are we all indebted to Mandell Creighton ! May the world 
be blessed with many more representatives of his type of church- 
manship, and may many men be inspired by his noble life! 
For it is only in the strength of such personalities that we can 
win the battle before us. 

Arthur Romeyn Gray. 

The University of the South. 



